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HIGH SPOTS IN REPORTS 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

DISARMAMENT ENTHUSIASM 

FRENCH GARMENT WORKERS 

RENT A FARM, DRIVE OUT JAPS 


THE LABOR CLARION 
IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. 


It talks for 


you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


home every week in the year. 


It counsels with you on 


matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 


progress of the workers generally. 


In such a work you 


should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


scribing for its entire membership begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 


per member per year. 


While almost all other publica- 


tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 
has not, and its circulation has benefitted by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 


pects to get them. 


THE LABOR CLARION, 


LABOR TEMPLE, 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 


beowoce cor one coerce coe ec ed 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, Ter- 
minal Hotel, 60 Market Street. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—-Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cla treet. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. A 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days; Labor Temple; headquarters, 29233 16th St. 


Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 
Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brewe-y Workmen No. 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 


Bricklayers No. 17—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 


Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 


Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and R. R 
Avenue, 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Building 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of ¥.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 98. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
83 Sixth Street. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet ist and 8rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet lst Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets at Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Foundry Employees—Meet lst and 3rd Fridays, 

Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 38rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet lst and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers--Meet 3d Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, 1st 
and 3rd Mondays. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


GOOD GOODS 


WILL THERE BE A VICTROLA 
IN YOUR HOME THIS 
CHRISTMAS? 


We have the popular models, and are pleased 
todemons ratethem. CONVENIENT TERMS 


VICTOR RECORDS GLADLY 
PLAYED FOR YOU 


OF PAYMENT. 
MARKET AT FIFTH 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 

and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South Steuart. 

San Francisco. Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 
Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 2nd 
Mondays, 248 Pacific Building. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays. 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 124. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet lst Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
day, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxilfary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Musicilans—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd end 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Photographic Workers—Druids’ Hall, 44 Page. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers— 
.Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist ani 3rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
P. M., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


and 4th 


3rd Mondays, 


Labor 


10567—Meet last Saturday at 


Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 

8. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist, 
8rd and 5th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 
Tiv. Hall, Albion Ave. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104-—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 

Shipfitters No. 9. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days. Building Trades Temple. 

Shoe Repairers—Meet Ist and 38rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Mect Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 
Ist Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple, 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Redmen’s Hall, Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters No. §5—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 687—Meet 2nd 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21— Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Butld- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet Ist and 
3rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom, 


United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 
Hall, Albion Avenue. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
828 Mission. 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. ? 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Fridays, Labor 


Building 
Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 


Tuesdays, Labor 
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The California State Federation of Labor is this 
week convened in annual convention at San Jose. 


From the reports of officers we glean the follow- | 


ing items of more than local interest. 


From President Daniel C. Murphy’s report we | 


quote in part: 

“The history of organized labor, for the most 
part, is a record of struggle and sacrifice, and the 
past year has been one of the most trying years 
yet experienced. 


“The conflicts that took place were not “unex- | 


pected. In most instances some preparation had 
been made, with the result that many unions 
weathered the storm, the notable exceptions being 


those which were already weakened by the strikes 


of a few years ago. 

“Tn this connection it might be pointed out once 
again that when ‘striking’ becomes a habit, it 
always ends disastrously. The oldest and strong- 
est organizations are those which have engaged 
in the fewest strikes. 

“Notwithstanding these facts, efforts are often 
made to cause the spreading of a strike to un- 
affected industries, the idea being that no oppor- 
tunity for a ‘general’ strike should be overlooked. 

“The sum total 


completely overshadowed by contentions as to the 
qualifications of ‘leaders,’ 
wise. 


self-appointed or other- 


“As this report is being written a most serious 
situation exists in the oil fields of California. As 
the members of organized labor know, the Oil 
Workers’ International Union is one of the few 
industrial unions chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
it has brought many advancements to the workers 
in the oil industry. During the war all differences 
were referred to a Federal Board of Mediation, 
and the decisions of this board were respected 
and observed by the members of the union, It 
is the refusal of the employers to continue this 
policy that has brought about the present de- 
plorable situation. In an effort to turn public 
opinion against the union men, the employers are 
issuing statements to the effect that the member- 
ship of the oil workers’ unions is made up of 
Bolsheviki, etc., and also that the strike is an 
effort to sovietize the oil industry. Those who 
are conversant with the record of the oil workers 
know these statements are not facts. The plain 
truth is that the principles of conciliation and 
arbitration, of which we heard so much during 


the war, are to be relegated to the scrap heap if 


the employers have their way. 

“In concluding this report I desire to announce 
my retirement from the office of president. I do 
this with extreme regret. It has been a great 
honor and a wonderful education. Any man after 
five years of service in this important office will 
be broadened in mind and experience, will realize 


more fully than ever the great good that is being | 


done by the labor movement in America. Of 
course, it is not always pleasant to be known as 


the head of a labor organization of the size and | 
The barbed shafts | 
ofttimes un- | 


importance of this Federation. 
of criticism and abuse that 
warranted, both from 


come, 


within and without the 


of these efforts is that any | 
chance of a settlement of the original controversy | 
goes a-glimmering, and most often the issue is | 


In existence but a few years, | 


labor movement, must be borne with patience and | 


fortitude, but after all it is service worth while. 


High Spots in Reports “- 


There is no greater cause than humanity’s cause, 
there is no better service than to serve your fel- 
low man, and these are the obligations of the 
elected officials in the labor movement.” 

Vice-President Earl F. Nelson of San Diego 
reports in part: 

“Within the last year in this district we have 
had several kinds of enemies of organized labor. 
First we had the anti-trade unionists who dubbed 
themselves ‘better’ Americans in an effort to 
establish the non-union shop. It was the same 
old crowd of cheap wage employers who continu- 
ally invent new terms for their Citizens’ Alliance 
activities. Then came the open shop movement, 
nursed and fostered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Merchants and Manufacturers and 
the Manufacturers and Employers’ Association of 
San Diego. 

“Plans are under way for a new labor temple. 
A Labor Hall Association, legally incorporated, 
was formed several months ago, and from reports 
San Diego will soon have a new home for labor 
second to none on the Coast. AIl unions in the 
city are affiliated with the central body, and most 
of them with the State Federation of Labor.” 

Vice-President E, L. of Los 
says in part: 

“The organized movement in Los Angeles has 
made remarkable progress without resorting to 
drastic measures, and the best of feeling is main- 
tained between most of the employers and the 
trade unions. 

“This section of the State has not felt the in- 
dustrial depression as most of the Eastern cities 
have in the past six months; in fact, trade condi- 
tions, especially in the building trades lines, far 
exceed the expectations of the most conservative 
men in and out of labor circles. 

“At the present time there are more homes 
under construction, of all classes, from the mod- 
est working man’s home to the palatial, specula- 
tive residence homes, than have ever been at- 
tempted in the past ten years in this vicinity, not 
mentioning the public buildings and theatres now 
being constructed.” 

“I wish to call attention to the fact that two 
years ago the Labor Temple Association was 
confronted with a debt of a $100,000 mortgage, 
and up to the present time the same has been 
reduced to the extent of $89,200, leaving a bal- 
ance of $10,800, which they anticipate liquidating 
in the very near future. There only remain to be 
sold 108 $100 notes which bear 6 per cent in- 
terest.” 

Vice-President R. W. Robinson of Long Beach 
reports: 

“The Central Labor Council of Long Beach 
owns and controls its own labor paper, published 
weekly, and has a large circulation; it is mailed 
to the rank and file of all the locals affiliated with 
the Council; the different subscribe for 
their members; also we are making an attempt 
at this time to finance a labor temple, believing 
labor should own its home, and we are working 
to this end.” 

Vice-President W. E. Banker of Fresno says: 

“The ‘open shop’ fight has not reached the sur- 
face here as yet though there has been quite a 
lot of talk. The building crafts accepted about 
a ten per cent cut July Ist in exchange for a 


3ruck Angeles 


locals 


year’s agreement, that may protect them until 
next July. 

“Through an organized effort union forces in 
Fresno were able to place two men on the City 
Commission of Fresno at the last election. 

“The Fruit Workers’ International has been 
organized with headquarters in Fresno, and are 
meeting with good results.” 

Vice-President George A. Dean of Stockton 
Says: 

“Conditions arose in which it seemed best for 
the interest of the movement, that the Central 
Labor Council and the Building Trades Council 
should purchase the Labor Review, a paper 
owned and edited by Alexander Horr, but after 
purchasing the paper and finding out the condi- 
tion of the same regarding the subscription list 
and the support that the paper had, after con- 
tinuing for a few months, an offer was made and 
accepted for a consolidation with the Sacramento 
Tribune and that paper is now issuing a Stockton 
edition. 

“Opponents of organized labor for some time 
have advertised Stockton as the ‘Open Shop City,’ 
and have been successful in reducing the wages 
of practically all unorganized workers. It is a 
notable fact that there has been no reduction of 
wages in organized crafts, except by voluntary 
action. 

“The Building Trades Council, through an ad- 
visory committee, meeting with a like committee 
from the Building Contractors’ Association for 
the purpose of taking up any disputes that might 
arise, have been very successful in settling all 
difficulties in an amicable way.” 

Vice-President Walter G. Mathewson of San 
Jose reports in part: 

“We have not been entirely free from the so- 
called ‘better American planners,’ for they have 
organized a branch in our midst and have left 
nothing undone to attempt trouble. However, 
they have not been very successful and have not 
affected us to any noticeable extent. The open 
shop fight in the Bay counties brought the trou- 
ble to our doors on several occasions and it 
seemed for a time as though the building crafts 
would become involved. However, constant vigi- 
lance on the part of the officers and agents of 
the labor movement and unswerving adherence to 
the principles of the American Federation of 
Labor and the positive refusal of any of the or- 
ganizations to ally themselves with the movement 
known as the ‘Rank and File’ kept us free from 
any friction. While it is generally true that most 
any leader or new doctrine will find some re- 
cruits, it must be said to the credit of our mem- 
bership in Santa Clara County that they have re- 
mained steadfast in their loyalty to the genuine 
trade union movement and we are nearly, if not 
entirely, free from radicals whose main purpose, 
if we are to judge from their past accomplish- 
ments, seems to be the disruption of the organi- 
zations as they now exist. What their hopes for 
the future are no one seems to know. So the best 
message that we have to give you is that those 
that have grown up with the trade union move- 
ment in Santa Clara County and who have de- 
voted years of time and energy in seeing that 
fair play and justice prevails, and men and women 
granted decent working conditions and reasonable 
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compensation for the labor performed, are still in 
full control of the situation.” 

Vice-President Robert F. Murray of Oakland 
says: 

“In the early part of the year and up until about 
four or five months ago, organized labor in all 
branches was forging along in splendid shape. 
The few organizations that had suffered minor set- 
backs had regained their previous standings and 
the future looked very bright. 

“Then a few months back trouble started in 
the building trades line. We are all familiar with 
this controversy at this time and the less said 
about it the better. Most of the damage was 
done from inside rather than outside influences. 

“The miscellaneous crafts are holding their 
own fairly well and are striving hard to preserve 
the conditions they have gained in the past year 
or two. They are trying, if possible, to prevent 
the same conditions from creeping into their 
ranks that have almost caused disaster to the 
building trades. 

“Organizations connected with the 
ing industries have dwindled in strength and 
number. Those that are still surviving are be- 
coming very small factors in the labor movement. 

“The Street Carmen’s Union suffered a slight 
wage reduction in the past year, but too much 
praise cannot be given their officers for the way 
they handled the situation with their employers 
and preserved their organization. 

“Union labor is passing through an irritable 
state and will suffer a few setbacks, but it is my 
conviction that with careful and conservative 
handling we will emerge from it all stronger than 
ever.” 

Vice-president Fred W. Heckman of Richmond 
reports: 

“Since my last report a union of carbon work- 
ers has been organized in Richmond and is deni 
nicely. 

“Richmond’s official organ, ‘Conti Costa 
County Labor Journal, is now firmly established. 
It was something that this county needed indeed, 
and the effects are already felt in this cry for the 
‘Open Shop’ or misnamed ‘American Plan.’ 

“Tn the building industry, after a three months’ 
struggle, a majority of the men in the trades in 
this district have voted in favor of allowing their 
men to go back to work, but by a heavy vote 
refused to sanction the open shop plan.” 

Vice-President L. B. Leavitt of Vallejo reports: 

“The following is the scale of wages agreed to 
by the executive board of the Building Trades 
Council and the Building Exchange of Vallejo: 

“Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
Bricklayers, $10; carpenters, $9; cement finish- 
ers, $9; concrete laborers, $7; engineers, hoisting 
and portable, $9; laborers, common, $6; laborers, 
building, $6.50; housemovers, $9; lathers, $10; 
millmen, planing mill department, $8; painters, 
$9; plasterers, $11; plaster laborers, $8; electrical 
workers, $10; plumbers, $10; roofers, $9; sheet- 
metal workers, $10; teamsters, $6.50; truck driv- 
ers, heavy, $7; steam fitters, $10. 

“The above wage scale is for a straight eight- 
hour day; anything over eight hours, time and 
one-half overtime; Sundays and holidays, double 
time. This wage scale has been established 
through a thorough organization of the wage 
workers of Vallejo. 

“The Navy Yard Mare Island has made large 
reductions in the force of men employed there; 
about two thousand men have been discharged or 
laid off and is still continuing. 


shipbuild- 


“One new union was organized during the year: 
The Auto Mechanics, Local No. 229. 

“The new Labor Temple was dedicated May 20, 
1921. This new building was built by organized 
labor and has a valuation of $100,500. 

“Our Co-operative Store is now located in the 
new Labor Temple and is in a prosperous condi- 


tion. The store did a business for the first year 
of $58,000.” 

The three vice-presidents of San Francisco, 
Roe H. Baker, Jas. E. Hopkins and J: J. Mathe- 
son, report in part: 

“The following is a brief history of the building 
trades strike: 

“In July, 1920, fifteen building trades crafts 
sought wage increases, and in two cases the em- 
ployers sought to decrease wages, namely, the 
wages of the plasterers and hod carriers. These 
men struck against the attempted wage cut. 
Thereafter an arbitration agreement was entered 
into. ital 

“The issues submitted to the arbitration board 
were whether or not wages of fifteen crafts 
should be raised, and whether or not the wages 
of two crafts should be cut. Unfortunatel,y, 
through a grievous error, the arbitration board 
lost sight of the issues and rendered a decision 
wherein they cut the wages of all the seventeen 
crafts in the arbitration 7% per cent. 

“The Building Trades Council offered to sub- 
mit the question of the legality of the board’s 
decision to the Supreme Court of the State of 
California. The employers refused to accept this 
offer and insisted that the men must accept the 
illegal wage cut or they would lock them out. 
The employers locked the men out, and the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, aided and financed by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, proceeded to 
institute the open shop plan in the building indus- 
try, and as a subterfuge called it the American 
plan. 

“The building trades unions found that, owing 
to the combine formed by the building material 
dealers, the general public was refused building 
materials unless they, the public, in buying such 
materials would sign an agreement to only use 
such materials with so-called American plan 
workmen. The building trades unions, therefore, 
went into the building material supply business 
and attempted to furnish all fair contractors with 
material in order to thereby enable union mechan- 
ics to continue working. 

“In the meantime a number of professional agi- 
tators came to San Francisco and proceeded to 
create dissension within the ranks of the building 
trades unions. These disrupters attacked the 
methods being employed by the unions, attacked 
the officers of the unions and of the Building 
Trades Council, viciously slandered and maligned 
the international officers who were here assisting 
in the conduct of the fight, and also attacked and 
denounced the American Federation of Labor and 
its officers. 

“These professional agitators, 
are evidently 


some of whom 
of the I:mployers’ 
Detective Agency, also proceeded to vigorously 
agitate for a general strike. A general strike of 
building trades unions was forced upon the con- 
struction crafts as a result of this agitation. The 
effect of this was simply to take union men off of 
union jobs and thereby inflict loss and hardship 
upon union contractors and employers who had 
been doing everything in their power to assist the 
unions in winning their strike. 

“In a short time the hysteria resulting from the 
agitation for a general strike began to abate and 
the loyal trades unionists found that they had 
simply been the dupes of professional agitators 
who are bent upon wrecking the trade union 
movement. Under the leadership of these wreck- 
ers a dual labor organization, called the Rank 
and File Federation of Workers, has been organ- 
ized, and the aims and purposes of this organiza- 
tion are to wreck the present American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions and institute in their stead 
the program of the IT, W. 
Union. 
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“As soon as the vicious scheme of these union 


wreckers became apparent, the loyal trades 
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unionists withdrew from any association with 
them, and various international organizations 
have taken steps to put these disrupters outside 
of the trade union movement. In the meantime, 
the unions have decided to return to work under 
the 7% per cent wage reduction unlawfully and 
illegally imposed upon them, 

“The members of the various building trades 
unions are rapidly returning to their old employ- 
ment. A large majority of the men are already at 
work, and, owing to the fact that there is a con- 
siderable housing and building shortage, the indi- 
cations are that the building trades unions will 
soon regain their former position. 

“The scabs and strikebreakers that were im- 
ported by the employers during the fight are, in 
the main, incompetent workmen and 
therefore, rapidly being eliminated.” 

Vice-President Wm. J. McQuillan of Sacra- 
mento says: 

‘Practically all locals have been successful! in 
renewing agreements for the coming year. 

“The building trades craftsmen, after a_ brief 
period of negotiations with the Builders’ Ex- 
change (representing the ‘building employers, 
contractors, etc.), agreed to accept a 7% per cent 
reduction on their wage schedule. 

“There is no American plan in Sacramento at 
this writing, and I am sure there will not be any, 
as there is apparently no need for a change over 
the present system of bargaining collectively, 
rather than individually, as is provided by the so- 
called featureless American plan.” 

Vice-President Clarence A. Kelley of Eureka 
says: 

“Since the last annual convention the labor 
movement of Humboldt County has had to face 
the opposition of Big Business through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Redwood Lumber 
Manufactures’ Association. The struggle has 
been continuous, the main attack being directed 
against our Labor News. Economic pressure was 
brought to bear on our advertisers, with the re- 


they are, 


sult that a number of the large merchants were 
compelled to withdraw their support. We were 
fortunate at this critical time to have a group of 
sympathetic Co-operators, with five stores operat- 
ing in the county, and they cheerfully came to 
our relief. A number of our larger locals have 
suffered a loss of membership due largely to the 
condition of unemployment that has _ prevailed 
here. The timber workers have suffered because 
of the rank discrimination practiced by the large 
lumber companies of this vicinity. To be a tim- 
ber worker is always a hazard to a job with these 
hundred percenters. Wage reductions are the 
order of the day and the poor lumberjack finds 
himself at the mercy of the lumber barons. The 
labor turnover in the industry is remarkable.” 

Vice-President James Giambruno at Groveland 
complains bitterly against the San Francisco gov- 
ernment for its refusal to recognize the Miners’ 
Union on the Hetch Hetchy work. He alleges 
that the trouble originated as follows: 

“On August 20, 1920, the miners and other tun- 
nel workers on the Hetch Hetchy were forced to 
strike after several months of negotiations dur- 
ing which every possible effort was made by the 
men to secure a wage scale equal to that paid on 
similar projects in the State of California at that 
time. Previous to going out on strike the men 
offered to submit all matters to the United States 
Department of Labor for arbitration. This offer 
was turned down by Mr. Cleary, acting for the 
The latter part of October, 1920, 
importation of strikebreakers began. 


city engineer. 
Professional 
gunmen and guards were imported under the 
guidance and direction of assistant city engi- 
neers, although some would camouflage the issue 
and have the people believe that the city of San 
Francisco was not responsible for the importa- 
tion, the ‘buck’ being passed to the Construc- 
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tion Company of North America, a cost plus con- 
Cerny. oy (ou ee 

“The strike came to an end after nine months 
of struggling and on May 20, 1921, it was called 
off at the request of Wm. H. Urmy of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Union men are compelled 
to work, eat and sleep side by side with scabs. 
Mr. Urmy is still endeavoring to secure some 
measure of justice for the tunnel workers.” 

Ival Whitney at Weed reports in part: 

“On January 1 the Weed Lumber Company 
announced a $1.00 per day cut, amounting ap- 
proximately to 20 per cent, and promising a re- 
duction in costs of living accordingly. 

“The men accepted the cut in good faith, and 
welcomed any reduction in the price of living. 
However, the company’s promises did not ma- 
terialize. 

“March 20, J. M. White, manager of the Weed 
Lumber Company announced the establishment 
of a plant council, composed of employers and 
employees, to settle all questions of dispute, and 
create a closer relationship between the manage- 
ment and the workers. 

“Needless to say, this proposition was not 
favorably received by the workers, for in it they 
saw the elimination of organized labor in Weed, 
and the extinction of the local Timber Workers’ 
Union. 

“April 1 the Weed Lumber Company an- 
nounced a further reduction in wages, ranging 
from 20 cents to 40 cents per day, with no imme- 
diate relief in the cost of living and rents—in 
fact citing that living conditions were not under 
their control. Remembering the non-fulfillment 
of his promises on January 1, the workers decided 
to resist this last reduction if possible. A mass 
meeting was called by the union employees of 
the Weed Lumber Company, and the men decided 
by a rising vote to reject both the plant council 
and the wage cut. 

“Manager White flatly refused all overtures, 
stating no union could run his plant. Realizing 
it was practically impossible to get the workers’ 
viewpoint before the public through the dailies, 
considerable pressure was put on by the Califor- 
nia State Commissioner, McLaughlin, and the 
California State Federation of Labor, especially 
on the matter of blackmailing discharged workers, 
who had been refused work at McCloud and other 
camps and informed their names were on the 
blacklist. 

“As an outcome of this Fred V. Williams, cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Daily News and 
Sacramento Star, came to Weed to investigate 
and wrote a series of scathing articles on the in- 
justices heaped on the workers there, as well as 
the flagrant violations of the California State 
laws, by the Weed Lumber Company, especially 
referring to the low wages paid to the women. 
As a result of these revelations Mrs. Katherine 
Phillips Edson of the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion sent Miss Marion Mel, the assistant secre- 
tary, to visit Weed and make a full report of her 
investigations.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Paul Scharrenberg reports 
that on October 1, 1921, there were affiliated 568 
local unions, 27 labor councils, with a total mem- 
bership of 100,100. 
part as follows: 


He concludes his report in 


“Who are our worst enemies? 

“So many strikes and lockouts of real magni- 
tude have taken place during the past twelve 
months that it is difficult to deal with them com- 
prehensively. The outstanding contests of the 
year were waged by the seamen, the workers in 
the building trades of the Bay cities, the printers, 
and the oil workers—the latter being still on 
strike at the time this report was sent to press. 

“The reports of President Murphy and the 


vice-presidents contain a record of these strug- 


Five 


gles. Any further elucidation in this report would 
be mere repetition. 

“However, no apology is required from your 
secretary for adding a few words of comment on 
the contemptible breed who’ masquerade as 
saviors of labor while their poisonous propa- 
ganda enervates the very life of our unions. 

“It is doubtful if there was ever a time in the 
history of the labor movement when plain talk 
was more urgently needed than right now. 

“The most dangerous foe of our unions is not 
the champion of the open shop. Nor is it the 
reactionary legislator or the injunction judge. 

“It is the small group that disrupts from within. 
Whether it be labeled Syndicalism, I. W. W.ism 
or the ‘Rank and File Federation’ is immaterial. 
The effect has been the same. It is always to dis- 
credit and, if possible, to destroy the constructive 
American labor movement. 

“In practically every one of the strikes which 
took place in California during the year a few of 
these poison propagandists, sometimes working 
in the open and sometimes under cover, have left 
their slimy trail. 

“In the building trades a mere handful of these 
self-styled radicals openly sought to discredit the 
institution through which, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, unequaled conditions have been maintained 
in that industry. 


“In the marine unions the have 
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worked under cover, but official I. W. W. corre- 
spondence, wherein the machinations of these 
snakes are exposed, has recently been brought to 
light. 

“The oil workers, too, were confronted with 
I. W. W. advance agents in the first few days of 
their strike. Fortunately, the workers in this in- 
dustry had been warned. The would-be union 
wreckers were met face to face and told in no 
uncertain language to keep out. 

“To be sure, there is nothing new in this 
recital of recent history. Wherever the solidarity 
howlers have been permitted to camp there they 
have spread ruin and desolation. Not a single 
definite achievement stands to their credit be- 
cause I. W.W.ism as it has developed in this 
country is a doctrine of despair. However much 
its opponents may attempt to stress their alleged 
ideal—the rebuilding of industrial society—it is 
essentially a destructive philosophy. Certainly 
it will not be adopted by any body of workmen 
who see hope ahead in gradual betterment 
through constructive industrial and _ political 
action. 

“Insofar as the I. W. W. aspires to represent the 
movement toward industrial unionism, the field 
of action is already occupied. The American 
Federation of Labor through its local councils, 
its central organizations, its system federations, 
its departments, and its amalgamated craft 
unions, is creating the machinery for the practical 
expression of the industrial union ideal as rapidly 
as the circumstances of the worker’s life and 
needs allow of its development. The process is 
perhaps slow but sure and effective. It is pro- 
ceeding by the trial-and-error method which 


alone has proved adequate to the permanent ad-_ 


vancement of the interest of the workers. When 
we consider further that within the American 
Federation of Labor one single industrial union 
outnumbers the whole claimed membership of the 
I. W. W. in the proportion of 20 to 1, it becomes 
self-evident that the true mission of I. W. W.ism 
is not to build a better structure but to undermine 
and destroy the edifice which has stood the test 
of time and survived all attacks for over 40 
years.” 


o 


SOVIET RUSSIA. 
Report of President Johnston and Attorney Mul- 
holland of Their Recent Visit to Europe 
and the Borders of Russia. 

Soviet Russia has been veiled in mystery. The 
refusal to admit fair-minded men into Russia and 
to allow investigations and reports upon condi- 
tions there found, prevents the spreading of exact 
information. The mystery has been so great that 
there is at present among the working people 
of America a grave unrest which is in no small 
measure due to ignorance of what is happening 
in Russia. 

Some people go about saying that Russia is a 
paradise where labor is happy and all is well, and 
on the unthinking mind this mirage of a Bol- 
shevik paradise exercises a fascination all the 
more powerful because of the fact that the 
American workers are suffering severely from 
the economic and social disorder coming as the 
aftermath of the late war. 

Other people have busied themselves with in- 
cessant assaults upon revolutionary Russia. 
Accusation after accusation has been launched 
against the Bolsheviks regime until the English 
language has been all but exhausted and moder- 
ate opinion termbles at the apparent impossibility 
of even the most legitimate and universally de- 
sired reforms, from a government so degenerate 
and so inefficient. 

The general executive board concluded that 
the unrest could be allayed if the International 
Association of Machinists could discover the 
truth about the labor conditions, the real situation 


of the working classes, and the opportunity for 
trade relations with Bolshevik Russia. 

To this end we were instructed to proceed to 
Russia to lay before the authorities there the con- 
clusions of the Rochester convention and to bring 
back to the membership at large a report on con- 
ditions in Russia, and such other countries as we 
were able to visit within the time limit allowed. 

There has been so much loose talking and so 
much surface thinking on the Russian situation 
that many of our people are confused in terms 
and speak of Bolshevism, Communism and 
Sovietism as synonymous terms, while in fact 
“Bolshevik” is the party name, “Soviet” desig- 
nates the scheme of representation in govern- 
ment and ‘Communism” refers to the govern- 
mental policy established, 

“Soviet” is the Russian word for “council,” and 
the plan of representation in Bolshevik Russia is 
representation by councils. In America the peo- 
ple elect representatives in government by wards, 
counties, states or other geographical units, while 
in Russia representatives in government are 
selected from occupational rather than geograph- 
ical groups. If your local city government was 
on the plan of the Soviet, your city council would 
be composed of delegates from the trades unions, 
the retail merchants’ board, the housewives’ 
league, etc., each group having representatives 
in proportion to its numerical strength. 

There is nothing wrong with the Soviet system 
and it has doubtlessly come to stay in Russia re- 
gardless of what political party is in power. It 
may be a better plan than our scheme of repre- 
sentation by geographical units, provided, of 
course, the plan is honestly administered and 
universally applied. 

A fact to be kept in mind is that Russia is an 
agricultural, and not an industrial country. From 
eighty to eighty-five per cent of the Russian peo- 
ple live upon the land and those who proclaim the 
rule of the so-called “industrial proletariat” as 
instituted by the Bolshevik party upon the over- 
throw of the provincial government in October, 
1917, are advocating a minority rule. “The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” has never included 
the Russian peasant, as particular care has been 
taken that whenever the agricultural class is in- 
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cluded the term has ‘been so expanded as to in- 
clude “the rule of the proletariat and the peas- 
ants.” There can be no democracy in Russia until 
there is an adequate representation of the agri- 
cultural people in government, and the political 
party that eventually controls Russia will be the 
party that meets the more important demands of 
the agriculturist and not the party that maintains 
its control by the use of armed forces. 

The Russia that emerged from the last revo- 
lution controlled one-seventh of the area of the 
globe, one-sixth of its white population and a 
potential economic wealth unequaled by that of 
any other nation. It has well been said that “she 
cannot be longer ignored, as the peace question 
will never be settled in Europe, nor in the world, 
until peace and prosperity are secured for the 
Russian people.” 

It is generally known that we were not allowed 
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to enter “Bolshevik Russia.” Perhaps our mis- 
sion was misunderstood, but we had taken every 
precaution before leaving America to secure 
proper credentials from representatives of the 
Russian government and were assured that our 
entry into Russia would be facilitated. In Berlin 
we were informed by the Russian Mission that 
our vises would be awaiting our arrival in the city 
of Riga. 

We reached Riga the 28th day of May and im- 
mediately called at the Russian Mission to secure 
our vises with the idea of proceeding by the next 
train to the capital city of Moscow. Our recep- 
tion was cordial and our conversation carried on 
with Mr. Haytin, formerly of New York, now an 
attache of the Russian Embassy at Riga. We 
will not account all of the delays and disappoint- 
ments, but it was soon apparent that the Bol- 
shevik government was adverse to allowing us to 
investigate Russian industrial affairs for the pur- 
pose of reporting the real conditions to the work- 
ing people of America. From that moment we 
were constantly busy along the border, interview- 
ing everybody who might give us information as 
to what was happening in this land of “Mystery,” 
and while we realize that what we have to say 
lacks the punch of a personal observation we pass 
it to you in this report that you may draw your 
own conclusions therefrom. 

The pro-Bolsheviks claim that the present 
regime has not had a fair chance to demonstrate 
the practicality of Communism as a_ working 
force in government. They cite the fact that Rus- 
sia has hardly had a year of peace since the Bol- 
shevik party came into power and that all efforts 
to stabilize Russian affairs have becn severely 
handicapped by counter revolutions, the allied 
military intervention, the allied blockade and the 
refusal of America and other nations to enter into 
trade relations. That besides all this, Russia has 
not been able to grow a crop because of the lack 
of agricultural implements, and the three years 
drought. “Give us one good crop,” they say, 
“and we will show you a Russia rejuvenated.” 

They refer to their mines flooded because of 
their inability to purchase pumping machines; 
their transportation system broken down for 
want of fuel and lack of repairs; and the great 
forests destroyed by fires. In twenty-four prov- 
inces there have been eleven thousand, three hun- 
dred and sixty-four forest fires, destroying five 
million, four hundred acres of standing timber. 
In twenty-two provinces the forest fires have de- 
stroyed twenty-nine per cent of all new grown 
timber, forty per cent of all full grown timber 
and thirty-one per cent of all young timber. 

The anti-Communists on the other hand say 
that the present destitute condition of Russia and 
her people is wholly due to the application of the 
communistic principles in government and claim 
that there can never be any peace or prosperity 
until these false economic principles are aban- 
doned. They say that the confiscation of all 
private property, including the abolition of money 
as a means of exchange; the execution or banish- 
ment of intellectuals and technically skilled men; 
the nationalization of industry and commerce and 
the terrorism with which these false principles 
were put into effect have sown the wind that pro- 
duced the whirlwind of famine, pestilence and 
misery which now sweeps that unfortunate coun- 
try. 

Even the anti-Communists say that the allied 
military intervention and the attempted blockade 
by the allied powers was a colossal blunder. They 
Say that every possible excuse for failure should 
be removed, and every available chance be given 
to the Bolshevik party to make a demonstration 
of the practicability of Communism as a principle 
in government. Scores of intelligent observers 
have told us that had Russia been left to work 
out her salvation without outside interference, the 


Communists’ policy would have been long ago 
abandoned. 

These same men now advocate a trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia, not with any idea that much actual trading 
will result therefrom, but in order that the last 
excuse for the failure of Communism will be per- 
manently removed. 

We endeavored to ascertain as to whether Rus- 
sia is in fact in a position to carry on any exten- 
sive trade with the United States. You are all 
familiar with the statements so frequently made 
to the effect that Russia desired to purchase large 
orders of machinery, etc., from the United States 
and was prepared to make payment therefor in 
gold; that Russia possessed over two and one- 
half billion gold rubles with which to make these 
payments. 

It seems that the amount of Russian gold has 
been grossly overstated. We were informed that 


‘the vast Russian gold reserves, including the gold 


of Roumania which was shipped into Russia for 
safe keeping at the beginning of the war, have 
been dissipated, until today she has only between 
one hundred and fifty and one hundred and 
seventy-five million gold rubles. This is nothing 
in comparison with her needs. Her people are so 
destitute that there is no article of necessity or 
comfort that is not required by the people of Rus- 
sia before they can even approach a normal exist- 
ence, 

Even though Russia has no gold it is suggested 
that she can pay for manufactured goods by ex- 
changing raw materials therefor. She is so rich 
in forests, minerals, furs and other natural re- 
sources that a system of trade and barter seems a 
simple solution of the problem until you under- 
stand that every agency for the collection and 
preparation of goods for export has been utterly 
destroyed under communistic rule. This situa- 
tion, however, falls short of answering the advo- 
cates of a trade agreement for the reason that 
Bolshevik Russia is actually carrying on a for- 
eign trade. She has negotiated trade agreements 
with Great Britain, Germany and other countries, 
and trade is in actual progress. While we were 
told that certain down payments on the purchase 
of machinery from German firms were made with 
old gold and unmounted diamonds, this cannot be 
universally true and Russia must have made an 
arrangement for the payment for goods pur- 
chased which was satisfactory to Great Britain 
and Germany. 

All the great powers are keeping close watch 
on Russia’s constantly increasing trade, and we 
were allowed to see the tabulation on the exact 
number of car loads and contents that passed 
through Reval and Riga. This examination dis- 
closed that the great bulk of these imports came 
from Germany. This is due, we think, to the 
present low cost of production in Germany and 
to the fact that she offers better terms of credit. 
We expect to see a much closer relation between 
these two countries and will not be surprised to 
see the day when Germany and Russia are shak- 
ing hands across the prostrate form of Poland. 

The trade agreement between Russia and Great 
Britain has not resulted in any material increase 
in trade between these two nations up to this 
time, but a Trade Mission from Great Britain is 
now in Russia for the purpose of increasing trade. 
Some say it was a foxy political move on the 
part of Lloyd George to remove the excuse 
offered by the Communists for the failure of their 
government. 

This trade agreement was negotiated by Mr. 
George Krasin, Commissar of Trade and Indus- 
try, who is undoubtedly the ablest man in the 
Bolshevik government from the standpoint of 
practical business. His ability as an industrial 


engineer was recognized in Russia and during the 


war he managed a great municipal factory and 


made a combination between two great com- 
panies, under the leadership of the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank. He has always been a Socialist, but never 
a Communist. He is known as extremely pro- 
German and probably owes his present position 
not only to his personal ability, but also to his 
influential German connections, as he was for a 
long time the Russian representative of Siemens 
and Holske, the great German electrical combina- 
tion. 

The representatives of foreign governments 
with whom we talked told us that the Bolshevik 
government negotiated these trade agreements 
for other reasons besides trade purposes. They 
claim that a trade agreement is in fact a recogni- 
tion of the Bolshevik government on the part of 
the nation entering upon such an agreement. 
They considered that Great Britain was in this 
position, and it may be interesting to note that 
the question was settled by the English courts 
while we were yet in England and in a case in 
which the following facts appeared: 

A quantity of valuable timber was shipped to 
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Fate used me meanly; but I looked at her and 


laughed; 

That none might know, how bitter was the cup 
I quaffed. 

Along came Joy, and paused beside me where 
I sat; 

Saying, “I came to see what you were laughing 
‘ati? —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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While a fund is being collected to advertise 
Northern California certain business institutions 
in this city are sending thousands and thousands 
of dollars East annually for articles that can be 
purchased right here in San Francisco more 
cheaply and articles of just as good quality. This 
is particularly true with regard to glass bottles 
and jars. Jobbers in this line send orders East 
have these articles shipped to San Francisco 
where retailers buy them in preference to the 
home-made product. This surely is glaring in- 
consistency and should be attended to by those 
having the interests of this city at heart. 

————______— 

* That it is the determination of the present Con- 
gress to strangle the Department of Labor to death 
is daily becoming more apparent. Every day 
brings forth additional evidence that the activities 
of the department are being curtailed because of 
the insufficiency of funds appropriated for its 
expenses. At the present time it is able to do 
little or nothing toward helping the idle millions 
of the country because it has no funds with which 
to make investigations that might reveal avenues 
of employment. The department, even with a 
millionaire banker at its head, does not seem to 
be popular with the powers that prevail at 
Washington. 

en A eae 

Too frequently in these days we are informed 
that the American Federation of Labor and its 
leaders are “too conservative,’ and that the labor 
movement suffers because of lack of “progressive 
leadership.” The idea of progressive leadership 
of most of these critics is of the sort that finds 
its vent in strikes, turmoil and revolution, in other 
words, a leadership that only knows the use of 
force and strife. In these days of industrial 
stagnation due to after-war conditions the Amer- 
ican labor movement may thank its fate that it 
has “conservatives” keeping it together and con- 
serving as much as possible of what the workers 
have gained, not through the use of force and 
strife, but through the use of intelligence and 
caution. 
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Elsewhere in this issue we publish the first installment of the report of 
President Johnston of the Machinists’ Union who was officially sent to Russia to 


make an investigation of industrial conditions for the organization. His report is 


the more remarkable because of the fact that he has all along been a radical and. 


sympathizer with the Soviet government of unfortunate Russia. 

It has been the rule for the radicals in this country to brand all statements 
derogatory to Russia as falsehoods even when they come from their own ranks, and 
it is likely that Johnston will now be branded and repudiated by thiose in this 
country who desire to see the entire world thrown into a welter of blood and anarchy, 
because he sets forth some facts that do not augur ‘well for communism. In his 
report he gives data which show that the workers in that unfortunate country under 
Soviet rule are compelled to work eighty hours per week for the enormous stipend 
of $6.25, and he also indicates that about all they can get for their week’s pay is 
black bread, and not enough of that to keep body and soul together. 

Evidence contained in the report shows that while the great mass of the toiling 
millions in the urban centers of Russia are starving the Soviet chiefs are well fed 
and cared for under the military despotism they have established and maintained 
from the very beginning. In fact the report bears out the assertions of many others 
during the past few years to the effect that the only persons in Russia that are really 
well fed are the Soviet chiefs and members of the Soviet army which numbers more 
than four million at the present time, being the largest standing army in the world. 

With respect to the Soviet attitude toward the trade unions the report con- 
tains these definite statements: 

One—The freedom of the trades unions was at first so limited that all unions 
were required to operate under the control of and in the manner prescribed by the 
authorities. Later all trades unions were abolished by official decree. 

Two—A decree was issued prohibiting all meetings except those held upon the 
consent of the Bolshevik authorities. 

Three—Freedom of speech was abolished and it became a crime to utter a word 
against the communists. 

Four—Strikes were declared to be counter-revolutionary acts and workmen 
who went on strike were deprived of rations, and punished by imprisonment. 

Five—All branches of industry were under martial law. Workers were forcibly 
enlisted in the so-called “labor armies,” and were neither allowed to choose their 
employment nor to change from one factory to another. 

While the advocates of communism in this country never grow tired of telling 
the workers about the great love the Soviet chiefs of Russia have for the toilers and 
their unions it seems that this set of facts contained in a report of a pronounced 
and recognized American red ought to be sufficient to convince the most skeptical 
American that there is absolutely nothing in the scheme of things inaugurated by 
the dreamers of Russia that is worth while even to that unfortunate people to say 
nothing at all about importing their misery producing policies into the United 
States. : 

The report as printed in the official organ of the International Association of 
Machinists is rather long, but because of the source from which it comes and owing 


to the remarkable statements contained therein we feel th 


at it is worth the space it 
occupies and recommend that everyone should read it from beginning to end. 


Friday, October 7, 1921. 
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When the worms are scarce, what does a hen 
do? Does she stop scratching? She does not. 
She scratches all the harder. A lot of business 
men have been showing less sense than a hen 
since orders became scarce. They have laid off 
salesmen; they have stopped or reduced their 
advertising; they have simply resigned themselves 
to inaction and, of course, to pessimism. If a 
hen knows enough to scratch all the harder when 
the worms are scarce, surely business men, who 
are supposed to possess a moderate amount of 
brains, ought to have gumption enough to scratch 
all the harder for business.—Forbes Magazine. 


A boilermaker and a novelist are both builders. 
Hall Caine has this to say of the necessity of both 
having physical strength in order to be success- 
ful builders: “I am very conscious of a lessening 
in physical strength, and that, for a prolonged 
imaginary effort, strength is a quality as neces- 
sary to the novelist as to the pugilist.” He had 
better have said ‘“boilermaker,” inasmuch when 
the work of the boilermaker and of the novelist 
is finished, there is something built for use, while 
the result of the work of a pugilist is a battered 
wreck of what was, before, good for something. 
Or is it possible that the great novelist considers 
his work to be as negative as that of a pugilist? 


When you hear a man say that he has smoked 
a particular non-union brand of tobacco for 
many years and cannot change it because he has 
developed a taste for it you will be entirely safe 
in putting him down for an insincere unionist. 
He was not born with a taste for any particular 
brand of tobacco. He had to cultivate the taste, 
and if he could cultivate the taste for a non- 
union brand he can cultivate a taste for a union 
brand. There can be no two ways about the 
proposition. If he is not enough interested in 
the labor movement to inconvenience himself for 
a short while by smoking a tobacco that at first 
will not be very satisfying to him, then he is not 
made of the stuff of which real trade unionists 
are made, He is a sham and not the genuine 
article. Nobody believes his assertions even 
though they may not tell him so. Quietly they 
put him down as a selfish and first-class hypocrite. 


There is a time for everything. Time for 
working, time for resting, and time for enjoy- 
ment, This is the law of the universe and every 
living thing within it. But there are people who 
think they are so wonderful and perfect, that they 
do not need to harmonize their lives with this 
law. We have some of these in the labor move- 
ment. They call themselves “militants,” “pro- 
gressives,’ and what not. They believe life to 
be an eternal struggle, and so believing they in- 
corporate their belief into their daily life, or at 
least perpetually hold this belief before them as 
the ideal of human conduct. Among trade union- 
ists, they are “industrialists,” ‘one-big-union’- 
fellows. They actually think, for instance, that 
the union teamsters should be fighting eternally 
for every other union or craft that depends to any 
extent whatever upon the services of teamsters 
or transportation. It is such a beautiful ideal, 
“all for one and one for all,” that they cannot 
possibly see the fallacy of the teamster, for in- 
stance, becoming a part of every strike that is 
pulled off. These reflections are suggested by the 
lack of intelligence and analysis of conditions 
that so often prompt the ignorant and thought- 
less to criticise everybody who by reason of the 
hard facts of life is compelled to understand the 
difference between theory and practice and regu- 
late his conduct accordingly. 
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“Did you really call this gentleman an old fool 
last night?” asked the judge. 

The prisoner tried hard to collect his thoughts. 

“Well, the more I look at him, the more likely 
it seems that I did,’ he replied—Lawyer and 
Bank. 


Mother—No, Willie, for the third time, you 
can’t have another penny. 

‘Willie (in despair)—I don’t see where dad gets 
the idea that you’re always changing your mind. 


He (cautiously)—Would you say “yes” if I 
asked you to marry me? 

She (still more cautious)—Would you ask me 
to marry you if I said I would say “yes” if you 
asked me to marry you? 


Flapper (romantically)—Oh, mother, I want to 
rise to higher things. I want to act for the films 
and reach the topmost rung of the ladder. 

Mother—That’s the right spirit, Elsie. Now 
climb right up on this stepladder, and put up 
the clean curtains. 


J. M. reports overhearing this as he came out 
of a moving picture place: 

He—I liked that last piece. It’s highly educa- 
tional. 

She—Educational? Why, it’s about a horrid 
vamp. 

He—Just so. You see I may meet a horrid 
vamp some day and then I[’ll know how to pro- 
tect myself. 


“T can remember when there were men who 
did not hesitate to sell their votes.” 

“So do I,” replied Senator Sorghum. “The 
practice had to come to an end. The high cost 
of getting elected became unbearable.” 


There is an English church where a box hangs 
in the porch. It is used for communications for 
the pastor. Cranks put their notes in it, but 
occasionally it does fulfill its purpose. Recently 
the minister preached, by request, a sermon on 
“Recognition of Friends in Heaven,” and during 
the week the following note was found in the 
box: “Dear Sir—I should be much obliged if 
you could make it convenient to preach to your 
congregation on ‘The Recognition of Friends on 
Earth,’ as I have been coming to your church for 
nearly six months, and nobody has taken any 
notice of me yet.’—Christian Register. 


Little Mary came into the house bedraggled and 
weeping. 

“My goodness,” cried her mother; “what a 
sight you are! How did it happen?” 

“T am s-sorry, mama, but I fell into a mud- 
puddle.” 

“What! with your best dress on?” 

“Y-y-yes, I didn’t have time to change it.’— 
Central Wesleyan Star. 


A captain of an Atlantic liner was bothered by 
a woman passenger who was always inquiring 
about the possibility of seeing a whale. A dozen 
times a day she besought him to have her called 
if one hove in sight. 

“But, madam,” the captain asked her rather 
impatiently, after long suffering in silence, “why 
are you so eager to see a whale?” 

“Captain,” she answered, “my desire in life is 
to see a whale blubber. It must be very im- 
pressive to watch such an enormous creature 
cry.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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WILL THE LIGHTS BE WHITE? 


Oft when I feel my engine swerve, 
As o’er strange rails we fare, 

I strain my eyes around the curve 
For what awaits us there; 

Then swift and free she carries me 
Through yards unknown at night, 

I look along the line to see 
That all the lamps are white. 


The blue light marks the crippled car, 
The green light signals slow, 
The red light is a danger light, 
The white light “Let her go.” 
Again the open fields we roam, 
And where the night is fair, 
I look up to the starry dome 
And wonder what’s up there. 


For who can speak for those who dwell 
Beyond the curving sky? 
No man has ever lived to tell 
Just what it means to die. F 
Swift toward life’s terminal we trend, 
The run seems short tonight; 
God only knows what’s at the end— 
I hope the lamps are white. 
—Locomotive Engineer. 
eS 
THE RED WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

Another marked change in economic policy is 
announced in the decision of the Russian eco- 
nomic council at Moscow to permit co-operative 
organizations and concessionaires to buy ma- 
chinery and raw materials abroad, independent of 
the government. Only the consent of the com- 
missariat of trade will be required. 

The co-operative societies also will be per- 
mitted representation in the soviet missions 
abroad and allowed to export Russian manufac- 
tured articles with the consent of the commis- 
sariat of trade. 

This change is designed to enable concession- 
aires who have already taken over small factories 
to get supplies of machinery necessary for the 
resumption of industries generally and is regarded 
as a decided step toward complete freedom of 
export and import trade, which heretofore has 
been monopolized by the government, together 
with domestic trade, which is now free. 

The soviet announces that hereafter all meat 
must be butchered in government slaughter- 
houses, 5 per cent of the meat and certain other 
products being taken as the government tax. 

SSS 
NEAR EAST RELIEF. 

Every father and mother wants to hear the 
latest news of his or her child. You then will 
want to be at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Monday, October 17th, because the little one 
who is today thanking God for what you have 
done for him in far Armenia, is going to be 
brought as near to you as possible in the report 
of eye-witnesses. 

John W. Mace and Dr. McCrea of New York 
and E. Guy Talbott of California, just arrived 
from Transcaucasia, are stirred as never before 
by the things they have seen with their own 
eyes. They want every “Big Friend” of our 
children in the Near East to hear the message 
they have. 

Do put this date, October 17th, into your 
schedule! Addresses and discussions will con- 
tinue from 10:45 until 4 p. m., including luncheon 
at 12:15 at the Palace Hotel. 

—_——_@______ 


Some doctors are more dangerous than the 
disease. 


Ten 
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The Label Committee of Typographical Union 
No. 21 will meet in regular monthly session in 
the union’s offices at 8 o'clock p.m. Monday, 
October 10. There is an amount of work on 
hand sufficient to demand the attention of the 
full committee, every member of which should 
be at the meeting. 

The following wage scale for members of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union No. 16 employed in 
Jewish daily newspaper offices has been agreed 
to and signed by the proprietors. The new scale 
became effective September 20, 1921, and con- 
tinues for one year: Beginning September 20, 
1921, and continuing to and including March 19, 
1922, compensation shall be at the rate of $1.58 
and $1.90 an hour, day and night, respectively; 
$57 a week for 36 hours day work, and $57 for 
30 hours night work. Beginning March 20, 1922, 
and continuing to and including September 20, 1922, 
compensation shall be at the rate of $1.97 an 
hour, day and night, respectively; $59 a week for 
36 hours day work, and $59 for 30 hours night 
work. 

Sam O. Bowles, for the last two years with 
the H. S. Crocker Printing Company, Ince., an- 
nounces that he has resigned his position with 
the Crocker Company and is now associated with 
A. F. Broad in a general printing business under 
the name of the Bowles-Broad Printing Works, 
75 Third street, San Francisco. Mr. Bowles is 
president and general manager of the new firm 
and Mr. Broad is vice-president. As Messrs. 
Bowles and Broad are practical printers and busi- 
ness men of the hustling type, nothing but suc- 
cess can be predicted for them. 

At the September meeting of the Bay Cities 
Machine Compositors’ Society it was decided to 
suspend dues during the months of October, 
November and December. A campaign to in- 
crease the membership of the society is now on 
and new members will be required to pay an 
initiation fee of one dollar only, which will pay 
them in full up to January, 1922. Each member 
of the society is urged to appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one to further this membership cam- 
paign and is authorized to issue a personal receipt 
for $1 to any one wishing to become a member. 
The secretary on receipt of the fee will issue a 
receipt covering dues up to next January, and 
will mail it to the new member at once. Attend 
the meetings of the Bay Cities Machine Com- 
positors’ Society and learn what it is doing. The 
notice for the October meeting of the society 
says that “to the stranger in the bay cities more 
information concerning the state of trade can be 
acquired by attending the meetings of the society 
than from any other source. These meetings 
are held on the second Sunday of every month 
at 2 p.m. in the assembly room of San Francisco 
Typographical Union, 525 Market street. If you 
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1256 Fillmore St. 


’t Bust "Em Jumper- 
Sis - oF ine White Bib Overalls and sette Shirts — Made of 
enim or khaki; all sizes, 


34 to 48. Only........ $2.98 week, per suit ........ $3.00 


Can’t Bust "Em Carpenter Boss of the Road White 
Overalls—Made of heavy Waist 
white duck with patent pair ...........-...--------:++++ $1 
nail pouch. Pair ....$2.25 
Can’t Bust ’Em Extra Extra Heavy Khaki Out- Men’s Heavy Can’t Bust 
Heavy Black Overalls, ing Shirts—Reg. $2.50 ’Em Corduroy Pants — 
with or without bib. Only, value. Special ........ $1.95 Every stitch guaranteed 
per pair .55-26065.-3 $1.75 
Can’t Bust ’Em_ Cooks 
Hickory military collar. 
Pants, pair .............. $1.25 
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are already a member, get another; if you are not 
a member, $1 will make you one. Any one de- 
sirous of joining may simply hand the initiation 
fee to any member and obtain a temporary receipt 
for same, or may send $1 to the secretary direct.” 
T. S. Black of the Examiner chapel is president 
of the society, and Thomas E. Cordis of the 
Halle chapel, secretary. The secretary’s home 
address is 1647 McAllister street, San Francisco. 

Harry L. Cunningham, who, with Secretary 
Michelson and Jesse Newman of the Chronicle 
chapel, represented No. 21 in the 1916 convention 
of the International Typographical Union, held 
in Baltimore, Md., left San Francisco last Monday 
for Chicago, after a two weeks’ visit in this city. 
Mr. Cunningham has been a resident of Chicago 
four years. He is employed in the composing 
room of the printing department of Sears- 
Roebuck Company. En route to Chicago Mr. 
Cunningham will visit a sister-in-law in Ogden, 
Utah. 

The promoters of the newly organized Print- 
ing House Craftsmen’s Club are not “begging” 
printers to join; they are offering an oppor- 
tunity of benefiting themselves at a very small 
cost. A little later, when the wide-reaching plans 
of the club are matured, those who have not con- 
tributed either cash or labor in its development 
cannot but expect to pay a higher initiation fee 
than the one dollar now paid for charter membet- 
ship. Come to the meeting next Monday night 
at 8 o’clock in Equality Hall, Eagles’ Building, 
Golden Gate Avenue, and hear some of the advan- 
tages to be expected from this club. But, if you 
cannot attend, send your dollar to the treasurer, 
Joseph Faunt LeRoy, 340 Sansome street, and 
thus “get in on the ground floor.” 

E. M. (“Mike”) Brast returned to Modesto last 
Saturday, after a few days’ visit with friends in 
San Francisco. 
Modesto for three years and has cultivated a great 
liking for the fig country and its environs. 

Mrs. Beth Tupper, Bud Hill and Harry Jillson 
stepped into town this week and deposited Sacra- 


“Mike” has been a resident of 


mento cards. All are machine operators. Oper- 
ating in Sacramento has become rather “blinky” 
since work slowed down in the state printing 
office. 

E. J. Perrin, Chronicle makeup, who has been 
confined to a local hospital the last four weeks 
suffering from pleurisy, is reported to be improv- 
ing. A second operation was found to be neces- 
sary. This was performed last week. Mr. Per- 
rin rallied from the ordeal nicely, and his friends 
will be pleased to learn that he is now on the 
road to recovery. 

—_—— 

When trade unionists demand the union label 
they help put other trade unionists to work. Is 
this not a union principle worth practicing? Be 
consistent. Do the thing you know you ought 
to do. Demand the label always. 
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“Argonaut” O. D. Khaki 
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irre Play Suits for Boys—lIn 
$4.75 blue denim or khaki..95c 


GOOD GOODS CHEAP 
1106 Market St. 


2247 Mission St. 
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Granat Bros 


“<The ‘Treasure House + the Mission.” 
2248 Mission St 
Bet. 18th and 19th 


Constantly employing 50 Jewelry Craftsmen 

Specializing in designing fine Jewelry, re- 

modeling Old jewelry and Watch Repairing 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNION 
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FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


A CONDITIONER 
EAT IT THREE TIMES A DAY 
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JOINT ACCOUNTS 24 


This Bank will open accounts in the 
name of two individuals, for in- 
stance, man and wife, either of 
whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


 Gemand the Union Label = 


For Twenty Years we have issued this Union 
Stamp for use under our 


Voluntary Arbitration Contract 


=500T & SHOE 
WORKERS: UNION 


OUR STAMP INSURES: 

Peaceful Collective Bargaining 
Forbids Both Strikes and Lockouts 
Disputes Settled by Arbitration 
Steady Employment and Skilled Workmanship 
Prompt Deliveries to Dealers and Public 
Peace and Success to Workers and Employers 
Prosperity of Shoe Making Communities 

As loyal union men and women, we ask you to 
demand shoes bearing the above Union Stamp on 
Sole, Insole or Lining. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Collis Lovely, General Preside 
Chas. L. Baine, General Secretary-Treasurer 
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ORPHEUM. 

Not many years ago Franker Wood, who ap- 
pears at the Orpheum next week with Miss Bunee 
Wyde, was an office boy in the Boyd Grain Com- 
pany’s offices in Omaha, Neb. 

After two years at this, he went to the Boyd 
Theatre as an usher. The Boyd played only 
nine performances a week—some weeks; and 
young Wood decided he was efficient enough to 
be an usher in a theatre where there were more 
performances, so he became an Orpheum usher. 

Incidentally, he was “stage struck” and two 
shows a day more nearly appeased his crave for 
theatricals. When he was not ushering, and 
sometimes when he was, he was “taking in” all 
he saw on the stage. Seeing an act he liked, four- 
teen times a week, and imitating it in the ushers’ 
room between shows, was the stepping stone to 
his subsequent theatrical career. 

Though his pay was small, he had saved enough 
money to take a few singing lessons at odd 
times. He left his job as usher determined to 
return some day and play before the audience he 
once had helped to seat. 

He began taking instructions at Mrs. Millie 
Ryan’s studio in Omaha and studied earnestly 
for the stage. At the studio he met Miss Bunee 
Hansen, now known as Miss Wyde. She was 
a 17-year-old miss, with naturally beautiful blonde 
hair and complexion, blue eyes and pearly teeth, 
and an extraordinary voice. 

Their instructor secured an engagement for 
them with “The Gingerbread Man,” and from 
this musical show they went to “The Red Mill” 
and then to “My Cinderella Girl.’ Miss Wyde 
took the title role, and Wood succeeded the lead- 
ing comedian, William Norris. 

At the Whitney Opera House, Chicago, where 
this attraction was playing, and where it stayed 
for six months, the audience mistook Wood for 
William Norris, who had retired from the cast. 
He received five encores to his first number, and 
when they found it was not Mr. Norris, they gave 
him another. 

“W & W” were then firmly established. From 
musical comedy they entered vaudeville, and dur- 
ing their entire theatrical career neither has 
been separated from the other. 

> - 

Modern radicalism is the loosing of the im- 
patient and insane elements of the race, weary 
of the effort to become human by slow, patient 
and persistent work, but hoping to take heaven 
by assault. It has its root in the overcultivation 
of human imagination, and the starving of reason 
and the power of observation. 

—_@____——__ 

What we, the people, really want, we can have, 

if we know what we want and we say so, 
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TAXES TAXES 


Taxpayers, Take Notice! 


1. That the taxes on all Personal Property se- 
cured by Real Property, and one-half of the taxes 
on all Real Property, will be due and payable on 
the third Monday in October and will be delinquent 
on the first Monday in December next thereafter 
at 6 o'clock P. M., and that unless paid prior 
thereto fifteen per cent will be added to the amount 
thereof and that if said one-half be not paid be- 
fore the last Monday in April next at 6 o'clock 

- M., an_additional five per cent will be added 
thereto. That the remaining one-half of the taxes 
on all Real Property will be payable on and after 
the first Monday in January next and will be 
delinquent on the last Monday in April next there- 
after, at 6 o'clock P. M., and that unless paid 
prior thereto, five per cent will be added to the 
amount thereof. 

2. That all taxes may be paid at the time the 
first installment, as herein provided, is due and 
payable. 

3. Taxes are payable at the office of the Tax 
Coliector in the City Hall between the hours of 
8:30 A. M .and 5:00 P. M., Saturdays 12:00 M. 

For the convenience of taxpayers the office of 
the Tax Collector will remain open until 9 o'clock 
Ie . during the last week of each collection 


EDWARD F. BRYANT, Tax Collector, 
City and County of San Francisco, City Hall. } 
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FRENCH GARMENT WORKERS. 

During 1919 it appeared as if the trade-union 
movement amongst the dressmakers and _ tailors 
in the extensive garment making industry of 
France had at last commenced to take root. At 
the Congress of Lyons, in 1919, the secretary sub- 
mitted a return showing a total of 26,000 mem- 
bers in good standing, whilst the number on the 
books was estimated at 40,000. A total of 26,000 
dues-paying members was not much for France 
with its extensive garment making industry, but 
it held out promise for the future. 

This promise has not been fulfilled. Since 1919 
the French union has been steadily on the de- 
cline as the following figures will show: 

Dues paying 


members’ Branches 
First half-year 1919......... 26,000 139 
Second half-year 1919....... 25,000 160 
First half-year 1920.........: 21,000 163 
Second half-year 1920....... 11,000 147 
First half-year 1921......... 7,000 125 


The number of card or book members is esti- 
mated at 13,300. 

This backslide conveys the idea of a debacle. 

The secretary of the French union, Gaston Rin- 
genbach, in his report for the period from July 
1, 1919, to June 30, 1921, indicates some of the 
reasons which led to the great falling off in the 
number of members. 

First he refers to the defeat of the workers in 
I'rance on the occasion of the general strike in 
May, 1920, as a consequence of which great con- 
fusion was caused in the ranks of organized labor. 
He further attributes the decline to the fierce de- 
bates on question which have no interest for the 
great mass of the workers inside the organization 
itself. The women especially were frightened by 
extreme revolutionary talk and actions. 

Second—a very important factor cited by Rin- 
genbach—was the widespread unemployment in 
the latter half of 1920 and in 1921, on account of 
which many garment makers and dressmakers 
worked only a few days a week or a limited num- 
ber of hours a day. Factories were also closed 
down. The strongly organized employers ex- 
ploited this prevalence of unemployment to de- 
press wages. The despondence amongst the 
tailors and dressmakers became so marked that 
a number of local branches had to be closed down. 

In looking at the situation of the French union 
objectively, it seems that the appalling fall in 
membership is not due principally to the great 
amount of unemployment. In America and Scan- 
dinavia there has also been unemployment on a 
very large scale in the garment making industry. 
The unions in Germany, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands, to name only some, have also had to 
struggle against large scale unemployment. But 
this has not had great influence on the member- 
ship figures. Very probably this is the outcome 
of the more solid form of organization in these 
countries. The unions in France are based on a 
loose federative form of organization, owing to 
which the ties between the branches and the ex- 
ecutive are soon lost. 

When, during a period of great unemployment, 
a number of the members get at loggerheads on 
what are considered “questions of principle,” then 
it can be understood that matters must go wrong. 

It is to be understood that the great mass of 
the workers, and especially the women, must turn 
against an organization wherein the daily routine 
of a trade union is thrust into the background by 
mutual wrangling and bickering. 

The history of the French Garment Workers’ 
Federation is, like that of trade unionism in 
France in general during recent times, mutilated 
by internal dissent, the French movement is like 
a warning light on the sea for the trade unions of 
other countries. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held September 30, 1921. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Coopers—Robert F. Gough, vice 
I. P. Beban.. Waitresses—Kate McCarthy, vice 
Martha McCox. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From United  Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union No. 261 of New York, with 
reference to the union label on collars. From the 
California Highway Commission, with reference 
to the North Fork Highway. From Governor 
Stephens’ office, acknowledging receipt of reso- 
lutions regarding the routing of the highway in 
Feather River Canyon. From George Secour, 
president, Northern California Highways Asso- 
ciation, thanking Council for passing the resolu- 
tions regarding the North Fork Highway. From 
the American Federation of Labor, stating the 
executive council had complied with the instruc- 
tions of the convention relative to the resolu- 
tions dealing with the subject of the independence 
of Ireland. From the Label Section, requesting 
trade unionists to be more consistent by demand- 
ing the union label, card and button when mak- 
ing purchases. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Mr. 
Fred Hartsook, photographer, requesting the 
privilege of appearing before the executive com- 
mittee for the purpose of discussing the question 
of taking his studios off the unfair list. 

Request complied with—From the American 
Federation of Labor, with reference to the reso- 
lutions adopted by the convention dealing with 
the subject of purchasing only union labeled 
goods and demanding the union card and button 
at all times, and requesting that all local unions 
be circularized. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
the indorsement of the wage scale and agreement 
of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union No. 8, 
subject to the approval of its International Union. 
Recommended that the communication from the 
Labor College be filed, this institution being con- 
ducted as a private enterprise, and the Council’s 
policy is invariably not to indorse private ente1- 
prises. The request of Culinary Local Joint Ex- 
ecutive Board for a boycott on Grover’s restau- 
rant was referred to the Secretary for the pur- 
pose of calling a conference between the parties 
concerned in order to secure an adjustment of 
the grievance. Recommended compliance with the 
request of Piano-Organ Workers’ Union that the 
boycott against the Wurlitzer Music Company 
be lifted. In the matter of the communication 
fiom the Seattle Central Labor Council and the 
San Diego Central Labor Council, committee 
recommends that the Council await the resuli of 
the Federal conference on unemployment now 
being held in Washington, D. C. Report con- 
curred in. 

Reports of Unions—Ladies’ Garment Workers 
—Are negotiating new agreement with employers; 
are having some difficulty with same. Retail 
Shoe Clerks—Walk Over shoe stores not yet 
signed agreement with Shoe Clerks; will con- 
tinue to use store card. Moving Picture Oper- 
ators—Reported the Capital and Larkin theatres 
are now fair. Bottle Blowers—Requested dele- 
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gates when buying liquids to purchase same in 
glass containers. Grocery Clerks—Great West- 
ern Grocery Co. still unfair; monthly button is 
the official emblem of the International. Butch- 
ers No. 115—Strike of jobbing butchers has been 
settled satisfactorily to all concerned; thanked 
the Secretaries of Council for assistance; fight 
against Asiatics still on. 

Label Section—Will give a dance on November 
26th in Labor Temple. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
With reference to the communication from the 
American Federation of Labor relative to data 
on decisions on injunctions, committee reports 
progress. 

New Business—Labor lectures will commence 
Monday evening, 7:45, at High School of Com- 
merce. 

Moved that the Capital Theatre be taken from 
the unfair list; carried. 

Receipts—$397.60. Expenses—$221.10. 

Council adjotrned at 9:55 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
————_@______—_ 
DISARMAMENT ENTHUSIASM. 
Pledges of co-operation of enthusiastic sup- 
port of the work undertaken by the American 
Federation of Labor in connection with the forth- 
coming International Conference on Limitation 
of Armament are being received from all sec- 
tions of the country from both labor and non- 
labor organizations, according to announcement 
made at the headquarters of the American Feder- 

ation of Labor. 

Among the first organizations to respond to 
the American Federation of Labor’s request for 
co-operation was the National Women’s Trade 
Union League through its secretary-treasurer, 
Elizabeth Christman. 

The Women’s Committee on World Disarma- 
ment with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
replied that it would “gladly co-operate with the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

Among the first central labor unions reporting 
completion of plans for demonstrations on Armis- 
tice Day were those of Utica, New York, and 
Peru, Indiana, where both parades and mass 
meetings will be held. Indicating the extent to 
which central labor bodies generally are finding 
the spirit of co-operation, the Peru Labor Trades 
Council, which is the title of the central body in 
that city, reports the co-operation of the Peru 
Chamber of Commerce, the Kiwanis Club, the 
Rotary Club, all of the city’s fraternal organiza- 
tions and the railroad brotherhoods. 

The Moberly Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Moberly, Missouri, is another one of the central 
bodies which has decided to hold both a parade 
and a mass meeting on Armistice Day. 

Barney Heiman, recording secretary of the 
Joliet, Illinois, Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
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cil, reports to President Gompers that arrange- 
ments are being made for a demonstration in co- 
Qperation with other organizations in that city. 

Columbus, Ohio, according to J. E. Sullivan, 
reporting for the Columbus Federation of Labor, 
has appointed a local Disarmament Committee of 
eight and has invited other organizations in 
Columbus to participate in planning a demonstra- 
tion. 

Charles T. Cooke, American Federation of La- 
bor organizer, reports that Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky, has appointed a committee and will hold 
both a parade and a mass meeting. 
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reports that “plans are in the making” and a 
committee has been appointed headed by Carl 
Karston. It is considered probable that both a 
parade and a mass meeting will be held. 

Pekin, Illinois, within twenty-four hours had a 
committee on co-operation at work to secure the 
participation of civic and other organizations in 
a big demonstration. E. S. Loy has been made 
executive chairman to handle the arrangements 
for the Pekin Trades and Labor Assembly. 

The Aurora, Illinois, Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly took similar action and plans a great de- 
monstration on Armistice Day. John Kenney, 
appointed committee secretary, reports that work 
already is under way to secure the co-operation 
of other organizations in a parade and mass 
meeting. 

South Richmond, Virginia, reports that a de- 
monstration will be held in that city under the 
leadership of organized labor. 

The Zanesville, Ohio, Central Trades and La- 
bor Council has begun the making of arrange- 
ments according to Joseph A. Bauer, secretary. 

At Fort Wayne, Indiana, the Fort Wayne 
Federation has appointed a committee and has 
sent a questionnaire to all of the labor and non- 
labor organizations in the city in relation to par- 
ticipation in a parade and mass meeting. 

The Central Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Tampa, Florida, has appointed a committee of 
ten to arrange for a parade and a mass meeting, 
the committee being instructed to ‘immediately 
get busy.” 

John Scott, secretary-treasurer of the Railway 
I’mployees’ Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in a letter to President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor says that 
“in order that the central labor bodies will have 
the whole-hearted co-operation and assistance of 
the federated shop crafts” an official circular is 
being issued by the department urging all local 
and system federation officers to co-operate with 
the central labor unions. Mr. Scott assures Presi- 
dent Gompers that the shop crafts and organiza- 
tions can be depended upon for whole-hearted 
support. 

A number of international unions already have 
signified their intention of communicating with 
all of their local unions urging them to partici- 
pate in the local demonstrations. Among these 
is the International Typographical Union which, 
according to Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Hays, is 
communicating with all local printers’ unions. 

James Duncan, first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and president of the 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of 
America, has written to President Gompers say- 
ing, “I will do everything within my power to 
co-operate in the great endeavor.” 

John C. Orr, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ 
Union, in a letter to President Gompers assures 
him that the co-operation of that organization 
can be depended upon. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union, according to a report made to Presi- 
dent Gompers by Secretary William Dobson, has 
circularized each of its local unions with a spe- 
cial circular in which the following appeal is 
made: 

“The movement is of such great importance to 
the welfare and interest of our members that we 
earnestly urge each and all of our unions to make 
arrangements to co-operate with the Central La- 
bor Body, or committee of their district to the 
end that a unanimous demonstration may be made 
by all trades in your locality on the day desig- 
nated. 


“International vice-presidents and special dep- 
uties will also arrange to assist the local in the 
movement in whose district they happen to be on 


Armistice Day by offering their services as 
speakers at the mass meeting of the district.” 

C. L. Rosemund, president of the International 
Federation of Technicai Engineers, Architects 
and Draftsmen’s Unions, assures President Gom- 
pers of the co-operation of that Federation. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor, accord- 
ing to Secretary-Treasurer Victor A. Olander, 
has informed all organizations in that State of 
the intention of the Illinois Federation headquar- 
ters to “assist in every way possible.” 

Grand Secretary-Treasurer T. A. Austin of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen and Interna- 
tional President Timothy Healy of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers have 
communicated to President Gompers their en- 
thusiastic support. 

William P. Clark, president of the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, reports to President 
Gompers that a special circular will be issued to 
their membership urging their participation and 
co-operation., 

James Wilson, general president of the Pat- 
tern Makers’ League of North America, has 
pledged the co-operation of that organization. 

Harry M. Fox, president of the Wyoming State 
Federation of Labor, reports the organization in 
that State as being in enthusiastic co-operation 
“to the end that we may make this occasion a 
great national demonstration against future wars 
of aggression.” 

John A. Voll, president of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association, and Edward J. Gainor, 
president of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, have pledged their support. 

It was announced at the American Federation 
of Labor headquarters that preliminary plans for 
the assembling of the Disarmament Advisory 
Committee will probably be made during the 
coming week. It was said that responses to 
President Gompers’ invitation to serve on this 
committee were coming in rapidly and that fully 
two-thirds of those invited to serve have re- 
sponded. The nature of the replies thus far re- 
ceived indicates the formation of an energetic 
advisory body which it is hoped will be able to 
render material service in promoting the cause 
for which the International Conference has been 
summoned to meet in Washington. 

It was indicated that the plans being made 
contemplate merely the assembling of the com- 
mittee inasmuch as the committee itself after it 
has come together must determine its own work. 

eee 


UNION BOYCOTTS FIGHTERS. 

The Oakland Boilermakers’ Union has declared 
war against two boxers. It has asked the com- 
mission at Sacramento to stop fights in which 
Benny and “Battling” Vierra take part. During 
the war, the union says, the Vierra brothers 
worked as strikebreakers. They were each fined, 
Benny $250 and Bat $500. Neither paid their 
fines, so the union is taking it out in a boycott. 

——_—_—_——_ @&—____ ----— 


MISSING BOY. 

E. D. Andreas, member of Local No. 151, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
requests assistance in locating his son who dis- 
appeared from the “Youths Directory.” The boy 
is named Leland Andreas, age 13, about 5 feet 
tall, weighs about 132 pounds, light brown hair 
(stiff and grown far down his neck), grey eyes, 
complexion fair; had on No. 4 army tan shoes, 
blackened and black laces, grey sox, white top 
and feet (Boston white garters), brown long 
pants, blue working shirt, blueish black coat, 
place for belt but no belt in coat, brown cap, 
Reward. 

Kindly notify E. Andreas, I. B. E. W. No. 151, 
or Station G, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 1200 
Broderick, or the Police Department. 
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(Continued from Page 7.) 
England by the Bolshevik government for sale 
upon the English market. When the timber 
reached England it was attached by the former 
owner from whom it had been taken by the Bol- 
shevik government by confiscation in the appli- 
cation of Communism. The plaintiff claimed that 
the timber was stolen property and that he was 
the legal owner. A lower English Court 
tained this view, but the higher court held that 
inasmuch as the British government had entered 
into a trade treaty with Soviet Russia it has rec- 


sus- 


ognized the latter as a de facto government; that 
it was not necessary that the Soviet government 
be recognized as a government de jure to pre- 
vent an examination into its official acts and the 
fact that Great Britain has so recognized a de 
facto government prohibited the English courts 
from going behind the acts of the government so 
recognized. The original owner lost out and the 
contention of the Bolshevik government was sus- 
tained. You will therefore see that there are 
logical reasons why some of the great nations 
refuse to become parties to such trade agreements 
until there is a better understanding as to the 
final disposition of the international loans, war 
debts, claims growing out of the confiscation of 
private property, indemnities, etc. 

The Russian Co-operatives were abolished May 
20, 1920, and thus the last agency for the promo- 
tion of trade was done away with. The Co-opera- 
tives were previously controlled by the Social 
Revolutionists and were never in sympathy with 
Communism or the general Bolshevik program. 
April 29, 1921, the Co-operatives issued a state- 
ment announcing that they again had the right 


to acquire stocks of goods and to engage in busi- 
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This permission to resume activities was 
granted with certain restrictions which appear to 
be not entirely satisfactory, but it is a start in 
the right direction. “ : 

The attitude of the Bolshevik government to- 
wards the Russian and their 
trade unions can be summed up as follows: 

1. The freedom of the trades unions was at first 
so limited that all unions were required to oper- 
ate under the control of and in the manner pre- 
scribed by the authorities. Later all trades unions 
were abolished by official decree. 

2. A decree was issued prohibiting all meetings 
except those held upon the consent of the Bol- 
shevik authorities. 

3. Freedom of speech was abolished and it be- 
came a crime to utter a word against the Com- 
munists. 


ness. 


industrial workers 


4. Strikes were declared to be counter-revolu- 
tionary acts and workmen who went on strike 
were deprived of rations, and punished by 
prisonment. 

5. All branches of industry were under martial 
law. Workers were forcibly enlisted in the so- 
called “labor armies,” and were neither allowed 
to choose their employment nor to change from 
one factory to another. 

6. The working of overtime became compulsory 
and premium and bonus systems were universally 
introduced to speed up production. Later a new 
kind of wage called “remuneration in kind” was 
added to the premium scheme. 

By the decree of August 1, 1920, the Bolshevik 
government established a tariff which laid down 
a definite form of wage based on higher and 
lower specialization. In accordance with this 
tariff laborers were to receive from two thousand 
two hundred to three thousand rubles per month: 
skilled workers were to receive from three thou- 
sand to four thousand rubles per month and engi- 


im- 


neers were to receive from five thousand to seven 
thousand rubles per month. 

This scale of wages proved to be wholly inade- 
quate and the government was obliged to intro- 
duce a premium or bonus system in an endeavor 
to stimulate production and give the 
more adequate compensation. 

As a basis for the premium, 60 per cent of the 
production of an average workman for the year 
1916 was taken. If a workman produced more 
than this average he was paid an additional re- 
muneration for the extra production. A decree 
dated March 8, 1920, provided that under no cir- 
cumstances should the premium exceed 100 per 
cent of the workman’s basic wage. 

When the Bolsheviks came into power they 
abolished overtime work in all industries and de- 
clared that no man should work more than eight 
hours, except im some specified employments 
wherein the eight-hour day was not workable. 
When, however, the production in all industries 
began to fall away and skilled men deserted the 
factories for the villages where food was more 
plentiful the government reintroduced overtime. 
At first it was optional, but in the summer of 1920 
a decree announced the compulsory working of 
overtime with pay as for double time for the first 
two hours and time and a half thereafter. Instead 
of the forty-four hour a week the Russian indus- 


workers 


trial workers have been compelled to work twelve 
hours per day and seventy-two hours per week 
during the last twelve months. 

Sunday work is 
severe 


frequently 


compulsory, and 


punishment is administered 


who fail to report for work. 


those 
When Sunday work 
is required the result is eighty hours work per 
week. 


upon 


The workman's wages are made up of the basic 
wages, premium, overtime and remuneration in 
kind. 
gets in reality we will take as an example the 
monthly earnings of a skilled locksmith, belong- 


In order to understand how much a worker 
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ing to tariff-grade 21-23, and working in the city 
of Petrograd. 


Rubles 

Per Month 
bo SHES DasieN WAGES! o..raacii is erent 3,700 
2. Es premitin. (l00%), s...)3..06 860 3,700 
3. His overtime (4 hours per day) ..... 2,800 
4. His remuneration in kind .......... 16,500 
26,700 


This sounds like a lot of money when you con- 
sider that the normal value of a Russian ruble is 
more than fifty cents in United States money, 
but in actual experience it does not mean any- 
thing in itself. 

In order to be able to estimate the actual pur- 
chasing power of this locksmith’s wages, we will 
allow him an even twenty-seven thousand rubles 
per month and with that amount he could pur- 
chase ninety pounds of black bread; or he could 
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purchase six and one-half pounds of sugar; or he 
could purchase five and one-half pounds of but- 
ter; or he could purchase one hundred eight bot- 
tles of milk; or he could purchase nine pounds of 
meat. 

All of these articles could have been purchased 
for about 13.50 rubles in the markets of Petro- 
grad in 1916, all of which demonstrates that the 
remuneration of the Petrograd metal worker in 
1920 was about twenty times below his remunera- 
tion in 1916. As a consequence of such conditions 
the staple food of the skilled workers of Russia 
is nothing but black bread, and that often of an 
inferior quality. 

A workman from the Pootiloff Works (in 
Petrograd) reported to the English labor dele- 
gation “In the full sense of the word we are 
starving, as we exist on bread and Soviet soup 
alone. We are completely exhausted owing to 
excessive overtime and insufficient nourishment.” 

A workman from the Oboukhoff Works said, 
“Whilst in consequence of inadequate payment 
the workmen were unable to buy during the last 
year either meat or fats and were compelled to 
live on rye bread alone, the commissars were 
replete and lived in comfortable circumstances.” 

A very good side light on food conditions in 
Moscow in June, 1921, can be found in our own 
experience. When it was thought that we would 
be allowed to proceed to Moscow, we were 
frankly advised as to the question of food. We 
were told that we could not purchase any food 
within Bolshevik Russia, but that we would be 
allowed the best ration as follows: For break- 
fast, tea and black bread; for lunch, cabbage 
soup and black bread, and for dinner, baked mil- 
let. We were advised by our friend at the Rus- 
sian Mission to take in chocolate, butter, sugar, 
canned meat and other items to supplement the 
ration furnished by the government in order that 
we might not suffer for want of the fats and 
sweets to which our systems are accustomed. 
They told us that unless we did this we took a 
chance on becoming ill, that their people were 
used to these conditions and got on very well. 

We were in Riga when Dr. Dubrosky entered 
Bolshevik Russia. He is a representative of the 
Bolshevik government, but we noticed that he 
spent two days purchasing and packing foods 
for his personal use during the two months he 
expected to be in Russia. We have also seen a 
report of the Petrograd Medical Society published 
in August, 1920, which says, “Worker’s food is 
quite inadequate; the number of calories con- 
sumed by a Petrograd worker per day is about 
790 to 800, which is one-fifth of the nourishment 
contained in the food he obtained formerly. This 
is leading to the extinction of the proletariat.” 

Later in this report we expect to call attention 
to the causes for this grave shortage in .foods, 
clothing and other comforts and necessities of 
life, but enough has been said to indicate that 
the grave economic conditions prevailing in Rus- 
sians towns compelled the industrial workmen 
to desert the works and factories and to return to 
the villages where they were able to secure food 
to keep body and soul together. The famine was 
on in Russia for two years before the appeal for 
food was made to the Hoover Food Committee. 

Just before we reached Lativia the printers of 
Petrograd were on strike in protest against the 
ration distributed to their craft. Mr. H. L. Ren- 
nick, the representative of the Associated Press 
in Riga, secured one of these rations and allowed 
us to examine it. The printers did not know 
whether to eat it as found or to soak, bake or boil 
it before eating. It had neither taste nor smell 
and was likely some combination of dried roots. 
The printers existed upon this ration for about 
two weeks and then went on a strike. 

In spite of these conditions, we were told at 
the Russian Mission in Riga that more than five 
thousand Russians returned from the United 


States in 1920 and up to April 1, 1921. Many of 
these Russians came to the gates of this ‘“Bol- 
shevik Paradise” with the savings of many years 
of hard labor in the United States. 

We were told of one Russian who came to Riga 
with many thousands of dollars in American 
money and in the enthusiasm or fanaticism or 
idealism or whatever you want to call it, that 
actuated his mind at that moment, turned over 
his money to the Bolsheviks and entered Russia 
to become a member of the communistic state. 

All real men must have great sympathy for 
Russia and her people in this period of her strug- 
gle for something better than the absolute des- 
potism of the Tzarist regime. We believe that a 
better day will come. We think that America 
can help Russia to a greater extent than any 
other nation if we do not allow her mistakes to 
blind us against the better day that is sure to 
come. Her three greatest problems are transpor- 
tation, education and agriculture. We can help 
her to solve these problems. Outside of Canada 
we are the only people who have solved the prob- 
lem of the long haul. This is Russia’s problem 
and we can help her. We have had experience in 
and understand the problem of urban and rural 
education. In Russia the millions of men and 
women of the interior cannot read, and if they 
could, they are without lamps to read by. The 
only way to spread information in the interior is 
by word of mouth. We can help her in the solu- 
tion of her agrarian problem. We have had ex- 
perience in handling a vast public domain. Every 
Russian peasant wants to own the land he works 
and Russia needs a homestead law for the distri- 
bution of her lands. 

The mirage of a Bolshevik paradise under a 
communistic state is lifting and out of famine, 
pestilence and misery a new Russia is bound to 
emerge. The movement has already begun under 
the leadership of Lenin and of which we will 
tell you in the next installment of this report. 

- > 
DEATHS. 

The following members of organized labor 
have died since our last report: Chas. Berg and 
Gus Kranz of the waiters, Oscar Peterson of the 
carmen, Frank Maskow of the carpenters, and 
Patrick Mahoney of the teamsters. 

od 
PUBLIC DEFENDER. 

Frank J. Egan has received the appointment 
of public defender, an office created by the last 
State Legislature and carries a salary of $5000 
per year. Egan will take office October 15th, and 
will have to submit to an election for the office 
next year. Egan was formerly a_boilermaker, 
studied law and has been a practicing attorney 
for eight years. His rivals for appointment as 
public defender were Henry Heidelberg of the 
Typographical Union, who resigned from the 
office of assistant district attorney some months 
ago, and Henry MclKenzie. 

> 
MUNICIPAL EXHIBIT. 

Joe Phillips of the city engineer’s office is in 
charge of arrangements for the San Francisco 
municipal exhibit at the Industrial Exposition to 
be given in the Auditorium next month, Phillips 
declares that the municipal display will be the 
best ever made up by the city for such an event. 
The Board of Education is planning an elaborate 
section with demonstrations of the work of 
domestic science, manual training and kindergar- 
ten classes in the public schools. The department 
of engineering will give two exhibitions nightly 
of motion pictures of Hetch Hetchy construction. 

One section of the municipal exhibit will show 
in graphic form how San Francisco’s tax rate is 
the lowest of any large city in the country. 
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Order is the law of liberty. 


Liberty without 
order is license and tyranny. 
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Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco 
at prices the Lowest on the 
Coast. Every make will be 
found in our stock! 


Don Luis Fairmount Cigars, 50 in 


box, $4.95; each........20222222.2.... 10c 
Ware Pure Virginia Cigarettes, 16 

WMV PACK ACE) vest es cs eee eg eee 8c 
Relu Cigarettes, 20 in package........ 16c 


“93” Cigar Clippings, 10c size........ 8c 


Harp Plug Cut, 10c package............ 8c 
Bagley’s Lime Kiln 16c package....13¢ 
Royal Smoking, 5c bags.......... 2 for 5c 


Dill’s Best Slice Plug, 8 ounce tin....63c 


WEINSTEIN COMPANY 
1041 Market Street San Francisco 
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CULINARY WORKERS. | trict, Miss Loretta Quigby of the Mission dis- 


All the San Francisco Culinary unions were 
represented at the State convention of locals of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America, held in the Labor Temple, at 
San Jose, last Sunday. These unions decided to 
form a State Provision Trades Council. 

The Cooks’ Helpers and Waitresses’ unions 
were represented by delegates at the Union La- 
bor party convention in San Francisco Labor 
Temple last Saturday. 

Waiters’ Union No. 30 has suffered by death 
the loss of Brothers Chas. Berg and Gus Kranz. 
Brother Berg has been a member of the union 
since the time of its organization in 1901. 

Hugo Ernst, secretary of Waiters’ Union No. 
30, was a candidate for president of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor, in convention at 
San Jose. 

H. B. Bullock, representing the Pullman Wait- 
ers, 118 strong, and C. C. Truehill of the Dining 
Car Waiters, 240 strong, were seated in the San 
Jose convention. Both come from Oakland and 
are the first colored delegates to receive this dis- 
tinction. 

A. J. Van Bebber has been seated in the Rank 
and File Federation of Workers. He was also 
an honored and acceptable visitor at the head- 
quarters of the seceding culinary workers in Chi- 
cago, and brought with him much literature from 
that source, if we are to believe all that the radi- 
cal press tells about Van Bebber. 

SS 
CARMEN’S BALL. 

With 4000 votes to her credit, Miss Alice Doyle 
of the downtown district is leading all the candi- 
dates in the “Queen” contest being conducted by 
the Municipal Carmen’s Union to select the most 
popular girl in San Francisco to reign as “Queen” 
of the carnival and ball to be given by the union 
on Saturday night, October 15th, in the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, for the benefit of the relief fund 
of the Carmen’s Union. 

Miss Gertrude Damonte of the Richmond dis- 
trict is running a close second in the contest. 
Other candidates leading in the race are Miss 
Genevieve Devincenzi of the Park-Presidio dis- 


trict and Miss E. L. 
ley district. 

The contest will close at 12 o’clock noon on 
October 12th, when the ballots will be counted 
at the clubrooms of the Carmen’s Union, 2600 
Geary street, in the presence of Mayor Rolph, a 
number of Superior Judges, and representatives 
of local newspapers. 

The “Queen” of the carnival and ball will have 
as her maids of honor all the girls who par- 
ticipated in the “Queen” contest. To the “Queen” 
will be given by the Carmen’s Union a diamond 
ring valued at $250, which will be presented by 
Mayor Rolph, who will crown the “Queen,” and 
who, with Mrs. Rolph, will lead the grand march. 

Following the coronation ceremonies, dancing 
will begin promptly and will continue until two 
o’clock in the morning. One of the largest and 
best orchestras in the city has been engaged for 
the occasion. 


Dawson of the Hayes Val- 
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UNION LABOR PARTY. 


The convention of the Union Labor party, at 
its session last Saturday, indorsed the following 
candidates for office: 

For Police Judges: 
Lazarus. 

Public Administrator: 

Tax Collector: 

City Attorney: 

Recorder: Thomas Powers. 

Supervisors: William P. McCabe, Con Deasy, 
E. E. Schmitz, Neil Duffy, Ralph McLeran, 
Frank Tracey, James B. McSheehy, Fred Hilmer, 
Edward Healy. 
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The Dawgone Rooster gets up Awful 
and Hollers His Head Off and wakes all the 
Neighbors, after which he Goes Over and eats 
the Green Sprouts off’n their Gardens, after which 
he Kicks the rest of the Plants out of the Ground 
with his Strong Muscular Feet, after which the 
Neighbors Swear Something Awful! 

—————_@____—__—. 

Play fair—spend union-earned money for union- 

jiabeled products. 


Daniel S. O’Brien, Sylvain 


William J. Hynes. 


Edward F. Bryant. 
George Lull. 
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RENT A FARM, DRIVE OUT JAPS. 

One of the greatest and best movements inau- 
gurated in the State of California for some time, 
is the one known as the “Placer County Plan,” 
which has for its objective the peaceful substitu- 
tion of white folks for Asiatics in all lines of en- 
deavor, bearing particularly, however, upon the 
horticultural and agricultural activities. 

This movement, which was started by the 
Placer County Chamber of Commerce last spring 
but which has been dormant through the summer 
because of the fact that most of the land was 
rented for this year, has attracted nation-wide 
attention. According to H. D. Pottenger, secre- 
tary of the Placer County Chamber of Commerce, 
the fruit growing land owners of this wonderful 
district are desirous of furthering this plan and 
are now seeking experienced white tenants for 
their orchards. 

Mr. Pottenger said that the leases, which are 
usually made for a period of one year, are now 
expiring and that a real opportunity awaits the 
experienced fruit man who is desirous of obtain- 
ing a home in the greatest deciduous fruit belt 
in the State, if he will act at once. 

In the opinion of Mr. Pottenger, there are 
plenty of this class of people right here in Cali- 
fornia who if they knew of the conditions would 
avail themselves of it, so he is running an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers throughout this State 
setting forth these facts. 
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TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM. 

Another site has been selected for San Fran- 
cisco’s out-of-town tubercular sanatorium. 

Grand View Ranch in Santa Clara County, near 
Saratoga, is the place. It consists of 38 acres, 
improvements, including a large house and a barn, 
a well with a good supply of water, and is planted 
to prune and apricot trees. The proposed price 


is $27,500. 
Supervisor Ralph McLeran, chairman of the 
special committee appointed to select the site 


for a preventorium, in announcing the proposed 
purchase, declared that the supervisors and offi- 
cials of Santa Clara County have agreed to place 
no obstacles in the path of San Francisco in using 
this ranch. Santa Clara County officials denied 
this city permission to use the Nippon Mura re- 
sort, near Los Gatos, for a similar purpose. The 
controversy over the Nippon Mura _ purchase 
raged for several months and finally the proposed 
purchase of the place was abandoned because of 
the opposition of Santa Clara County authorities. 

McLeran declares that Grand View Ranch is 
the “best place in Santa Clara Valley for San 
Francisco to use as a preventorium.” City En- 
gineer M. M. O’Shaughnessy has made a per- 
sonal investigation of the water supply and de- 
clares it to be ample and of the best quality. A 
complete report on the site will be made to the 
supervisors Monday. 

The city has been planning for years to estab- 
lish an out-of-town preventorium for incipient 
sufferers of tuberculosis who become charges on 
the municipality. 
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Rome was not built in a day, but a large part 
of it was destroyed in a day. 
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